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am not under some hallucination, but react to an object, some con- 
tinuity of structure of my reacting organism with that of the other 
object, "tree," must be presupposed. Now one of the characteris- 
tics of structure is that it is discovered. I learn what it is when I 
have for some time "come up against it." So that just as I may 
not expect to discover the molecular structure of a leaf by simple 
inspection, so I must not expect to discover the structure that under- 
lies the quality "green" by mere observation. I can experience it, 
possibly exhibit it, but its fundamental structure will be dis- 
covered if it be known at all. 

Common psychological data lead me to connect green with the 
reacting organism rather than with the other object "leaf." And 
so, just as the watch has its own structure, I conclude that the 
structure of "green" is peculiar to certain animal bodies. This 
conclusion implies no supernatural mind. It means, rather, that 
if I were able to inspect the structure of the human nervous system, 
I should perceive there a complex of subject-matter and structure 
which I know as "green," and which I may call a green-sensation. 
But owing to the fact that I am unable to inspect either my own or 
another's nervous system to the fullest extent so as to disclose its 
characteristic structure, I am able to know a green-sensation only 
as it functions in my own reacting organism. 

I conclude, therefore, that, although the possibility of all inter- 
pretation may be said to rest on a community of structure between 
all objects, animal bodies, and especially the human body, have 
organs that possess a characteristic matter and form of their own. 
This "privileged character" of animals possessing a nervous system 
is important in deciding what is the nature of objects in the total 
universe of discourse in which nervous systems are included. Epis- 
temology is that branch of philosophy which endeavors to set 
these matters straight. It does not attempt to divorce subject- 
matter and interpretation, but to examine the nature of certain 
of their offspring. 

Maurice Picabd. 
Babnabd Coujsoe. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OP LITERATURE 
Les Philosophies Pluralistes d'Angleterre et d'Amerique. Jean 

Wahl. Paris: Alcan. 1920. Pp. 323. 

M. Wahl has given us in this volume an interesting and compe- 
tent study of one of the recent tendencies in English and American 
thought. His discussion of contemporary pluralistic philosophies is 
divided into five sections. The first section treats of the monisms 
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formtilated in England and America under the influence of German 
idealism, monisms which because of their abstractness and seeming' 
contradiction of experience led to the pluralistic revolts. The second 
deals with "the formation of the pluralism," through the criticisms 
of the prevailing monisms by such writers as Fechner and Lotze in 
Germany, Lutoslawski in Poland, Menard and Renouvier in Prance, 
and Mill, Bain, Myers, and Peirce in England and America. The 
third and longest section is devoted wholly to the work of William 
James. The fourth describes the various movements which arose 
under the influence of one or another of James's leading ideas. Of 
these movements, fairly full accounts are given of Schiller and the 
school of Oxford, of Howison and the school of California, and of 
neo-realism, while brief mention is made of Dewey and the Chicago 
school and of the beginnings of the critical realism. The fifth section 
is devoted to summary and criticism of the diverse pluralisms, with 
interesting generalizations on the signiflcance of the whole recent 
development. 

If it were not for the concluding section of M. "Wahl's work, the 
book might well have been entitled " The Philosophy of William 
James, its motivations, sources, and influence." Such a title would 
be less likely to disappoint M. Wahl's readers. James is viewed as 
the first real pluralist, and also as almost the last real pluralist. Ex- 
cept in the case of James, no one of the pluralisms dealt with is pre- 
sented in quite its proper emphases and with sufficiently sympathetic 
understanding. All others are viewed as preparations for or conse- 
quences of his work. Throughout the book M. Wahl gives frequent 
comparisons between James and the other writers; and although 
these comparisons are always illuminating, they often tend to lead 
one away from the controlling ideas of the other writers. While 
there is much of value in the discussion of the other writers and in 
the excellent bibliographies about them, the historical sections of M. 
Wahl's volume must be judged primarily by his treatment of James. 
And as a treatment of James, the book is indeed admirable. It is 
thorough and accurate. It both portrays the general spirit and at- 
mosphere of James's philosophy and analyzes the technical details 
of his metaphysics and epistemology. M. Wahl takes the fundamen- 
tal element in James's thought to be his radical empiricism, which 
he regards partly as a sense for concrete fact, partly as an insistence 
upon the existence of relations as well as terms in our experience 
(as over against the supposed atomism of Hume's empiricism), and 
partly as a willingness to regard the emotional as well as the intel- 
lectual parts of experience as possessing noetic value. M. Wahl then 
proceeds to show how James's other ideas follow from his radical 
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empiricism. (1) Eadical empiricism leads to pluralism, because the 
multitude of concrete facts are in such constant flux, entering into 
and departing from relations with other facts. " If radical empiri- 
cism leads to pluralism, it is precisely because these superficial, 
momentary, extrinsic relations are so numerous in the world" (p. 
126). And with pluralism goes a belief in contingency, real alterna- 
tives, genuine possibilities, and an uncertain future. (2) Radical 
empiricism leads to anti-intellectualism, because it is nominalistic, 
distrusts general ideas, and regards concepts as misrepresenting the 
real. " Reality is essentially foreign to reason, to what we conceive 
as reason " (p. 137). Reality is characterized by an interpenetration 
of things, while thought is characterized by an exclusiveness of con- 
cepts. (3) Radical empiricism leads to temporalism, because expe- 
rience gives us perpetual change, growth, plasticity, pulsations of 
movement. " Empiricism asks us to take things one by one, each 
in its turn; it implies time " (p. 146). (4) Radical empiricism leads 
to a group of related ideas of importfince for ethics, to a conviction 
of liberty, of free choice, of creation of the future by the human 
will, hence of moral responsibility. This " moralism " of James, 
keenly aware of existing evils as well as of existing goods, and hold- 
ing bravely to a belief in the insecurity of the world, inclines, how- 
ever, to an optimistic faith, either in the certain, or at least the 
probable, triumph of the good — Whence meliorism. (5) Finally radical 
empiricism leads to a religious romanticism and a mysticism in which 
alternative beliefs find at times generous expressions, from the finite 
God, through " coarse supematuralism, " to a polj^heism which is 
motived by strongly democratic social sympathies. M. Wahl never 
attempts to harmonize James or to present his philosophy as a sys- 
tematic whole. Rather he goes almost too far in pressing home 
James's inconsistencies, at least when he proceeds to use them as 
an argument against pluralism in general (cf. pp. 245-251). 
"James," he writes (p. 242), "united in an original fashion a theory 
of the will, an irreducible empiricism, and a mysticism ; the vision of 
Hume and the vision of Carlyle, the influence of philosophers as 
different as Emerson and Renouvier, empiricism, puritanism, and 
romanticism are mingled in his thought. ' ' James continued to crave 
for the religious satisfactions of monism at the same time that he 
asserted the reality of the moral struggle in anti-monistic terms. 
Hence M. Wahl comes almost to characterize pluralism as a ten- 
dency to compromise instead of settling issues, as a refusal to give 
explicit and categorical answers (cf. p. 169). 

In the concluding section of his volume, M. Wahl summarizes 
the recent tendencies towards pluralism. "Pluralism in a general 
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way is bom of a disposition to see the world in its flux and its 
diversity, to see things in their disordered struggle and in their 
free harmony" (p. 240). Pluralism is not the creation of one 
thinker in spite of James's predominating influence, but the coopera- 
tive enterprise of a large number of thinkers. Hence one must 
not expect to find it a consistent body of doctrine. It is largely 
a philosophy of protest against the monistic world of fixed and 
determined outcome. It may be taken as the metaphysics of prag- 
matism, and is usually tied up to realism. "It is a philosophy 
outside of traditions, yet one in which at the same time aU tradi- 
tions, all ideas come to meet, from those of Protagoras and Zeno 
to those of Eenouvier and Bergson. One finds here the strangest 
combination of ordinarily opposed doctrine" (p. 254). M. Wahl 
shows his acuteness of critical penetration in setting forth that 
while the real motivation towards pluralism is the emotional ap- 
peal of a multiple world with irreducible wills of creative power 
(p. 242), yet the technical development of contemporary plural- 
ism is tied to the problem of the exteriority of relations (p. 251). 
A pluralist, in reading M. Wahl's objective and balanced 
volume, is none the less likely to feel resentment occasionally at 
certain gentle aspersions upon pluralism. Every pluralism, ac- 
cording to M. Wahl, is self-contradictory. But by being self-con- 
tradictory he seems to mean only that every pluralism fails to 
constitute of itself a stable and finished system. Pluralism succeeds 
in each of its expressions "only in lighting up some partial aspect 
of the real, and consequently, as soon as it has lighted up this one 
aspect, it is as if constrained to light up a different aspect" (p. 
255). It remains to consider whether this inability of pluralism 
to give a finished picture of the world is a defect or a merit. To 
assume it to be a defect is to beg the question. One should not 
object to pluralism on the ground that it does not describe the 
kind of world which monisms have endeavored to set forth. Per- 
haps there is no finished, no complete, no inclusive aspect of 
reality; and if th^re is not, certainly to light up one aspect of the 
world and then another would be a great merit. At least it 
can not be taken for granted that philosophy errs when it gives 
us successive truths about the world, provided these truths do not 
contradict — and contradiction is not to be found in lack of synthe- 
sis into an inclusive final principle. M. Wahl would probably have 
done well to omit from his historical study his personal objections 
to pluralism; and yet it can be at once added that he never per- 
mits these personal objections to falsify his analysis of the histori- 
cal material he is examining. Sterling P. Lampbecht. 
TTnivbrsity op Illinois. 



